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Crisis  in  the  Arab  East 

BY  J.  C.  HUREWITZ.  Dr.  Hurewitz,  now  lecturer  on  Middle  East  history  at  Dropsie  College, 
Philadelphia,  served  as  Palestine  specialist  during  the  war  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices  and  later  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  as  political  affairs  officer  at  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  in  1949.  His  book,  tentatively  entitled  The  Road  to  Partition,  will  be 
published  by  W.  W.  Norton  this  year. 


THE  Arab  East  {al-sharq  al-arabi)  is  a  term  which 
Arab  writers  have  coined  for  the  predominantly 
Arab  zone  stretching  from  Irac]  to  Egypt  and  from 
Syria  to  Oman.  From  the  Western  viewpoint,  it 
forms  part  of  the  larger  region  which  the  British 
call  “the  Middle  East”  and  we  “the  Near  East.” 
Moreover,  although  Israel  falls  within  the  confines 
of  what  its  neighbors  call  the  Arab  East,  this  new 
state  will  be  treated  only  insofar  as  its  antecedents 
and  present  realities  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
recent  political  developments.' 

WHAT  IS  THE  ARAB  EAST? 

The  Arab  East  encompasses  an  area  of  about  1.6 
million  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  continental  United  States,  and  supports 
a  population  of  about  38  million,  or  about  one- 
quarter  that  of  our  country.  The  major  part  of  this 
land  mass  is  desert  or  semidesert,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  concentrated  in  the  fertile  river  valleys  of 
Egypt  and  Iraq,  along  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Indeed,  one-half  of  the  Arab  East  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  Egypt  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
in  an  atea  smaller  than  one-twentieth  of  King 
Faruq  I’s  realm. 

Seven  states  in  the  Arab  East  attained  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  past  thirty  years.  The  two  absolute 
monarchies — Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen — achieved 
their  independence  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  col¬ 
lapsed  in  1918.  The  three  constitutional  monarchies 
in  preferential  treaty  relations  with  Britain— Iraq, 
Egypt  and  Jordan — won  their  political  freedom  in 
1932,  1936  and  1946  respectively.  Lebanon  and  Syria 
did  not  obtain  full  political  emancipation  until 
1945;  while  Lebanon  is  a  republic,  the  precise  gov¬ 
ernmental  structure  of  Syria  continues  in  doubt 
after  two  coups  d’etat  in  1949.  The  six  tribal  prin- 

I.  Developments  in  Israel  will  be  analyzed  in  a  Foreign  Policy 
Report  to  be  published  this  spring. 


cipalities  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  have  remained  under  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  British  protection^  and  have  been 
virtually  unaffected  by  the  political  currents  in  the 
Arab  East.  The  fate  of  the  seventh  dependent  area 
— Arab  Palestine — still  lies  in  the  balance. 

The  Arab  East  is  a  region  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  in  global  politics.  It  lies  athwart  vital  world 
communication  arteries.  It  contains  vast  oil  re¬ 
sources.  Its  bases  for  the  armed  forces  of  Western 
powers  have  proved  invaluable  in  two  world  wars. 
The  Arab  East,  in  short,  is  an  area  where  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  big  powers  have  converged  and  col¬ 
lided.  Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  the  United 
Kingdom  —  the  outside  nation  with  the  largest 
stakes  in  the  region — has  been  forced  to  contract 
its  commitments,  while  France — the  runner-up  un¬ 
til  1940 — has  for  all  practical  purposes  been  entirely  i 
displaced.  Power  politics  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  the 
entry  into  the  contest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sharpened  the  rivalry  and  added 
to  the  restiveness  of  an  already  unstable  area.^ 

THE  ARAB  LEAGUE 

The  formation  of  the  Arab  League  in  March  j 
1945  by  the  seven  independent  states  was  due  to  the  1 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  later  j 
war  years.''  Owing  to  military  exigencies,  the  United  . 
Kingdom — and  its  allies — had  temporarily  brought 
the  Arab  countries  together.  Great  Britain  had  es¬ 
tablished  firm  controls  by  1943  over  all  the  Arab 

2.  See  H.  J.  Liebesny,  “International  Relations  of  Arabia;  The 
Dependent  Areas,”  The  Middle  East  Journal  (April  1947). 
pp.  148-68. 

3.  Cf.  E.  A.  Speiser,  The  United  States  and  the  Near  East 
((Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1947),  Chaps.  6  and  8; 
and  ti.  E.  Kirk,  A  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East  (Washin;;- 
ton.  Public  Affairs  Press,  1949),  Chaps.  9  and  10. 

4.  On  the  origins  anil  early  history  of  the  League  .see  'Vernon 
McKay,  “The  Arab  League  in  World  Politics,”  Foreign  Polic) 
Reports,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  17  (November  15,  1946),  pp.  206-15; 
anil  Speiser,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-13. 
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governments  except  those  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Yemen.  Political  control  was  reinforced  by  large 
British  garrisons,  even  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  still 
technically  under  French  mandate.  The  Anglo- 
American  Middle  East  Supply  Center  brought 
economic  unity  to  the  Arab  East.  Moreover,  the 
United  Kingdom  publicly  gave  its  blessing  to  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  regional  bloc. 

INITIAL  RECORD 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  Arab  League  visual¬ 
ized,  among  their  primary  goals,  the  close  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  member  states  in  economic,  social  and 
cultural,  as  well  as  political,  affairs.  Special  com¬ 
mittees  discussed  the  extension  of  regional  com¬ 
merce  and  the  unification  of  communications;  the 
formation  of  postal  and  customs  unions;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  citizenship  and  a  single 
passport  system;  the  standardization  of  legal  prac¬ 
tices  and  educational  equipment;  and  the  joint 
endeavor  to  raise  health  standards  throughout  the 
area.  These  ambitious  programs  never  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  drafting  stage,  for  easily  understandable 
reasons.  Any  infringement  of  sovereignty,  such  as 
was  implied  in  the  adoption  of  a  single  passport, 
was  not  welcomed  by  governments  so  recently 
emancipated.  Similarly,  any  attempt  to  establish 
uniform  economic,  social,  legal  or  even  cultural 
standards  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  since  maxi¬ 
mal  immediate  goals  in  the  patriarchal,  illiterate 
.Arabian  Peninsula  would  be  far  below  existing 
standards  in  the  other  countries. 

Therefore,  the  Arab  League  remained  largely  a 
loose-knit  instrument  for  coordinating  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  states’  policies  on  international  cjuestions.  In 
this  respect  the  League’s  early  achievements  were 
not  inconsiderable.  Recognition  by  the  United 
Kingdom  was  immediately  forthcoming;  and  Lon¬ 
don’s  post-war  dependence  on  Arab  good  will, 
in  view  of  the  almost  prostrate  British  economy, 
assured  the  League  of  Britain’s  support.  Relations 
with  the  United  States  were  never  as  intimate  as 
those  with  Britain,  although  Washington  was  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  London’s  lead  in  dealing  with  the 
League.  No  regional  arrangements  were  ever  for¬ 
mally  recognized  by  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
Arab  delegations  worked  as  a  unit  and  were  able 
to  engage  in  horse-trading  with  delegations  of 
other  regional  groups,  particularly  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  bloc.  By  this  means,  the  Arab  states  have  ob¬ 
tained  uninterrupted  representation  on  the  Secur¬ 
ity,  Trusteeship,  and  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cils.  Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  served  as 
president  of  the  latter  in  194H. 

The  League  was  thus  in  a  position  to  assist  its 


members  in  their  struggle  against  the  remnants  of 
French  and  British  domination.  United  Arab  hos¬ 
tility,  under  the  League’s  sponsorship,  contributed 
in  May-June  1945  to  frustrating  a  French  attempt 
to  impose  preferential  treaties  on  Syria  and  Leb¬ 
anon,  since  Britain,  in  no  mood  to  endure  Arab 
unrest  while  the  war  against  Japan  was  still  raging, 
forced  France  to  abandon  its  scheme.  After  the 
Japanese  surrender,  Britain  and  France  agreed  in 
December  1945  to  respect  each  other’s  established 
regional  interests  and  to  maintain  troops  in  Syria 
and  Lebanon  until  “the  United  Nations  .  .  .  has 
decided  on  the  organization  of  collective  security 
in  this  zone.”^  Once  again  the  League  came  to  the 
aid  of  its  constituents.  Even  though  the  Security 
Council,  to  which  the  case  had  been  referred  in 
February  194b,  reached  no  decision,  the  two  West¬ 
ern  powers  nevertheless  voluntarily  evacuated  their 
troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  by  the  end  of  the 
year.^’  British  failure  to  renegotiate  preferential 
treaties  with  Egypt  in  1946-47  and  Iraq  in  1948 
could  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  diplomatic  unity 
of  the  Arab  East  as  to  Ib  itain’s  post-war  weakness. 
The  Egyptian  and  Iraqi  treaties  were  not  due  to 
lapse  until  1956  and  1957  respectively.  Yet  by 
March  1947  Britain  had  given  up  its  naval  ba.se 
in  Alexandria  and  its  barracks  at  Cairo,  both  held 
uninterruptedly  since  1882,  and  transferred  its 
greatly  reduced  garrisons  to  Fayid  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone.  In  October  1947  all  British  troops  de¬ 
parted  from  Iraq,  e.xcept  for  a  military  mission  and 
token  R.A.F.  detachments  at  the  two  airfields  of 
Habhaniyyah  and  Shu‘aybah.^ 

r.ARLY  SUCCESS  IN  PALESTINE 

The  Arab  League  achieved  its  most  concrete  re¬ 
sults  in  Palestine  in  the  first  two  post-war  years. 
By  1945  popular  fervor  against  Zionism  approached 
the  intensity  of  a  crusade  among  Arab  nationalists 
everywhere.  Palestine,  they  argued  and  believed, 
was  an  Arab  land,  and  neither  Britain  nor  the 
League  of  Nations  had  had  the  right  to  assign  any 
part  of  this  land  to  non-Arabs.  The  Palestine  Man¬ 
date  was  in  their  view  invalid  and  unjust.  On  this 
there  was  no  division  of  openly  expres.sed  Arab 
opinion,  and  Zionism  had  become  the  supreme 
symbol  of  Western  imperialism.  Accordingly,  the 

5.  United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  First 
Year;  First  Scries,  Supplement  No.  i,  p.  83. 

6.  Journal  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  No.  36,  p.  712, 
and  No.  41,  pp.  715-18. 

7.  New  York_  Times,  February  15,  March  30,  and  October  27, 
1947.  The  withdrawals  from  Egypt,  strictly  speaking,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  1936  treaty  but  had  been  delayed  by  the 
war;  yet  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that  London  took  this  action 
before  it  had  secured  a  new  treaty. 
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Philadelphia,  served  as  Palestine  specialist  during  the  war  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices  and  later  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  as  political  affairs  officer  at  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  in  1949.  His  book,  tentatively  entitled  The  Road  to  Partition,  will  be 
published  by  W.  W.  Norton  this  year. 


THE  Arab  East  {al-sharq  al-arabi)  is  a  term  which 
Arab  writers  have  coined  for  the  predominantly 
Arab  zone  stretching  from  Iraq  to  Egypt  and  from 
Syria  to  Oman.  From  the  Western  viewpoint,  it 
forms  part  of  the  larger  region  which  the  British 
call  “the  Middle  East”  and  we  “the  Near  East.” 
Moreover,  although  Israel  falls  within  the  confines 
of  what  its  neighbors  call  the  Arab  East,  this  new 
state  will  be  treated  only  insofar  as  its  antecedents 
and  present  realities  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
recent  political  developments.* 

WHAT  IS  THE  ARAB  EAST? 

The  Arab  East  encompasses  an  area  of  about  1.6 
million  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  continental  United  States,  and  supports 
a  population  of  about  38  million,  or  about  one- 
quarter  that  of  our  country.  The  major  part  of  this 
land  mass  is  desert  or  semidesert,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  concentrated  in  the  fertile  river  valleys  of 
Egypt  and  Iraq,  along  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Indeed,  one-half  of  the  Arab  East  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  Egypt  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
in  an  area  smaller  than  one-twentieth  of  King 
Faruq  Ps  realm. 

Seven  states  in  the  Arab  East  attained  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  past  thirty  years.  The  two  absolute 
monarchies — Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen — achieved 
their  independence  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  col¬ 
lapsed  in  1918.  The  three  constitutional  monarchies 
in  preferential  treaty  relations  with  Britain — Iraq, 
Egypt  and  Jordan — won  their  political  freedom  in 
1932, 1936  and  1946  respectively.  Lebanon  and  Syria 
did  not  obtain  full  political  emancipation  until 
1945;  while  Lebanon  is  a  republic,  the  precise  gov¬ 
ernmental  structure  of  Syria  continues  in  doubt 
after  two  coups  d’etat  in  1949.  The  six  tribal  prin- 

I.  Developments  in  Israel  will  be  analyzed  in  a  Foreign  Policy 
Report  to  be  published  this  spring. 


cipalities  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  have  remained  under  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  British  protection^  and  have  been 
virtually  unaffected  by  the  political  currents  in  the 
Arab  East.  The  fate  of  the  seventh  dependent  area 
— Arab  Palestine — still  lies  in  the  balance. 

The  Arab  East  is  a  region  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  in  global  politics.  It  lies  athwart  vital  world 
communication  arteries.  It  contains  vast  oil  re¬ 
sources.  Its  bases  for  the  armed  forces  of  Western 
powers  have  proved  invaluable  in  two  world  wars. 
The  Arab  East,  in  short,  is  an  area  where  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  big  powers  have  converged  and  col¬ 
lided.  Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  the  United 
Kingdom  —  the  outside  nation  with  the  largest 
stakes  in  the  region — has  been  forced  to  contract 
its  commitments,  while  France — the  runner-up  un¬ 
til  1940 — has  for  all  practical  purposes  been  entirely  | 
displaced.  Power  politics  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  the 
entry  into  the  contest  of  the  United  States  and  the  ! 
Soviet  Union  has  sharpened  the  rivalry  and  added 
to  the  restiveness  of  an  already  unstable  area.^ 

THE  ARAB  LEAGUE 

The  formation  of  the  Arab  League  in  March 
1945  by  the  seven  independent  states  was  due  to  the 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  later  . 
war  years."*  Owing  to  military  exigencies,  the  United 
Kingdom — and  its  allies — had  temporarily  brought 
the  Arab  countries  together.  Great  Britain  had  es¬ 
tablished  firm  controls  by  1943  over  all  the  Arab 

2.  See  H.  J.  Liebesny,  “International  Relations  of  Arabia:  The 
Dependent  Areas,”  The  Middle  East  Journal  (April  1947). 
pp.  148-68. 

3.  Cf.  E.  A.  Speiser,  The  United  States  and  the  Near  East 
(Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1947),  Chaps.  6  and  8: 
and  (5.  E.  Kirk,  A  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Public  Affairs  Press,  1949),  Chaps.  9  and  10. 

4.  On  the  origins  and  early  history  of  the  League  see  Vernon 
McKay,  “The  Arab  League  in  World  Politics,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  17  (November  15,  1946),  pp.  206-15; 
and  Speiser,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-13. 
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governments  except  those  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Yemen.  Political  control  was  reinforced  by  large 
British  garrisons,  even  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  still 
technically  under  French  mandate.  The  Anglo- 
American  Middle  East  Supply  Center  brought 
economic  unity  to  the  Arab  East.  Moreover,  tbe 
United  Kingdom  publicly  gave  its  blessing  to  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  regional  bloc. 

INITIAL  RECORD 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  Arab  League  visual¬ 
ized,  among  their  primary  goals,  the  close  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  member  states  in  economic,  social  and 
cultural,  as  well  as  political,  alTairs.  Special  com¬ 
mittees  discussed  the  extension  of  regional  com¬ 
merce  and  the  unification  of  communications;  the 
formation  of  postal  and  customs  unions;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  citizenship  and  a  single 
passport  system;  the  standardization  of  legal  prac¬ 
tices  and  educational  ec]uipment;  and  the  joint 
endeavor  to  raise  health  standards  throughout  the 
area.  These  ambitious  programs  never  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  drafting  stage,  for  easily  understandable 
reasons.  Any  infringement  of  sovereignty,  such  as 
was  implied  in  the  adoption  of  a  single  passport, 
was  not  welcomed  by  governments  so  recently 
emancipated.  Similarly,  any  attempt  to  establish 
uniform  economic,  social,  legal  or  even  cultural 
standards  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  since  maxi¬ 
mal  immediate  goals  in  the  patriarchal,  illiterate 
.Arabian  Peninsula  would  be  far  below  existing 
standards  in  the  other  countries. 

Therefore,  the  Arab  League  remained  largely  a 
loose-knit  instrument  for  coordinating  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  states’  policies  on  international  cjuestions.  In 
this  respect  the  League’s  early  achievements  were 
not  inconsiderable.  Recognition  by  the  United 
Kingdom  was  immediately  forthcoming;  and  Lon¬ 
don’s  post-war  dependence  on  Arab  good  will, 
in  view  of  the  almost  prostrate  British  economy, 
assured  the  League  of  Britain’s  support.  Relations 
with  the  United  States  were  never  as  intimate  as 
those  with  Britain,  although  Washington  was  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  London’s  lead  in  dealing  with  the 
League.  No  regional  arrangements  were  ever  for¬ 
mally  recognized  by  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
Arab  delegations  worked  as  a  unit  and  were  able 
to  engage  in  horse-trading  with  delegations  of 
other  regional  groups,  particularly  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  bloc.  By  this  means,  the  Arab  states  have  ob¬ 
tained  uninterrupted  representation  on  the  Secur¬ 
ity,  Trusteeship,  and  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cils.  Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  served  as 
president  of  the  latter  in  1948. 

The  League  was  thus  in  a  position  to  assist  its 


members  in  their  struggle  against  the  remnants  of 
French  and  British  domination.  United  Arab  hos¬ 
tility,  under  the  League’s  sponsorship,  contributed 
in  May-]une  1945  to  frustrating  a  French  attempt 
to  impose  preferential  treaties  on  Syria  and  Leb¬ 
anon,  since  Britain,  in  no  mood  to  endure  Arab 
unrest  while  the  war  against  Japan  was  still  raging, 
forced  France  to  abandon  its  scheme.  After  the 
Japanese  surrender,  Britain  and  France  agreed  in 
December  1945  to  respect  each  other’s  established 
regional  interests  and  to  maintain  troops  in  Syria 
and  Lebanon  until  “the  United  Nations  .  .  .  has 
decided  on  the  organization  of  collective  security 
in  this  zone.”’  Once  again  the  League  came  to  the 
aid  of  its  constituents.  Even  though  the  Security 
Council,  to  which  the  case  had  been  referred  in 
February  194b,  reached  no  decision,  the  two  West¬ 
ern  powers  nevertheless  voluntarily  evacuated  their 
troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  by  the  end  of  the 
year.^  British  failure  to  renegotiate  preferential 
treaties  with  Egypt  in  1946-47  and  Iraq  in  1948 
could  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  diplomatic  unity 
of  the  Arab  East  as  to  Britain’s  post-war  weakness. 
The  Egyptian  and  Iraqi  treaties  were  not  due  to 
lapse  until  1956  and  1957  respectively.  Yet  by 
March  1947  Britain  had  given  up  its  naval  base 
in  Alexandria  and  its  barracks  at  Cairo,  both  held 
uninterruptedly  since  1882,  and  transferred  its 
greatly  reduced  garrisons  to  Fayid  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone.  In  October  1947  all  British  troops  de¬ 
parted  from  Iraq,  except  for  a  military  mission  and 
token  R.A.F.  detachments  at  the  two  airfields  of 
Habbaniyyah  and  Shu‘aybah.^ 

EARLY  SUCCESS  IN  PALESTINE 

The  Arab  League  achieved  its  most  concrete  re¬ 
sults  in  Palestine  in  the  first  two  post-war  years. 
By  1945  jxjpular  fervor  against  Zionism  approached 
the  intensity  of  a  crusade  among  Arab  nationalists 
everywhere.  Palestine,  they  argued  and  believed, 
was  an  Arab  land,  and  neither  Britain  nor  the 
League  of  Nations  had  had  the  right  to  assign  any 
part  of  this  land  to  non-Arabs.  The  Palestine  Man¬ 
date  was  in  their  view  invalid  and  unjust.  On  this 
there  was  no  division  of  openly  expre.ssed  Arab 
opinion,  and  Zionism  had  become  the  supreme 
symbol  of  Western  imperialism.  Accordingly,  the 

5.  United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  First 
Year;  First  Scries,  Supplement  No.  i,  p.  83. 

6.  Journal  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  No.  36,  p.  712, 
and  No.  41,  pp.  715-18. 

7.  New  Yorl{  Times,  February  15,  March  30,  and  October  27, 
1947.  The  withdrawals  from  Egypt,  strictly  speaking,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  1936  treaty  but  had  been  delayed  by  the 
war;  yet  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that  London  took  this  action 
before  it  had  secured  a  new  treaty. 
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League’s  spokesmen  dedicated  themselves  to  termi¬ 
nating  the  Zionist  enterprise. 

The  Arab  nationalists  in  Palestine  were  no  less 
determined.  But  the  Palestine  Arabs  were  political¬ 
ly  helpless,  despite  the  economic  and  social  benefits 
derived  from  World  War  II.  Educational  facilities 
expanded  rapidly;  labor  unions  multiplied;  large 
numbers  of  fallahin  (peasants),  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  amortized  their  debts;  even  the 
Beduin  of  the  Negeb  and  central  Palestine  hoard¬ 
ed  considerable  savings;  and  the  masses  in  general 
were  becoming  noticeably  more  articulate.  Yet  the 
Palestine  Arabs  never  recovered  the  political  unity 
they  had  lost  as  early  as  1937,  owing  in  part  to  the 
mandatory’s  suppression  of  Arab  political  activity 
for  over  five  years.  Indeed,  by  1945  the  local  na¬ 
tionalist  movement  was  more  bitterly  divided  than 
ever,  as  a  result  of  the  unbridled  rivalry  among 
the  devotees  of  al-Hajj  Amin  al-Husayni  (the 
Jerusalem  Mufti),  his  traditional  opponents,  and 
new  aspirants  to  political  leadership. 

The  Arab  League  intervened  to  heal  the  breach. 
When  the  projected  Anglo-American  inquiry  into 
the  Palestine  problem  was  announced  in  mid- 
November,  the  League’s  Council  sent  to  Jerusalem 
a  mediatory  mission  which  succeeded  in  setting  up 
a  twelve-man  Higher  Committee  as  spokesman 
for  the  Palestine  Arab  community.  But  discord 
broke  out  afresh,  and  part  of  the  committee’s  mem¬ 
bers  formed  a  rival  body  in  May  1946.  The  next 
month  the  League’s  Council,  at  a  special  session 
in  Bludan,  Syria,  replaced  the  two  competing 
groups  by  a  five-man  Arab  Higher  Executive. 
Three  seats  were  allocated  to  leaders  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Arab  (Husayni)  party,  the  most  militant  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  community.  The  Jerusalem  Mufti,  who 
had  just  escaped  from  France  to  Egypt,  was  named 
chairman;  Jamal  al-Husayni,  his  cousin,  whose  re¬ 
lease  from  internment  the  League  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  in  December  1945,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-chairman.  Since  Britain  refused  to 
permit  al-Hajj  Amin  to  re-enter  Palestine,  he  man¬ 
aged  affairs  from  Cairo,  while  Jamal  acted  as 
deputy  in  Jerusalem.  In  January  1947  the  Mufti 
added  to  the  Executive  five  intimates,  two  of 
whom  had  spent  the  war  years  with  him  in  Axis 
Europe,  one  of  them  still  banned  from  Palestine. 
The  Executive  never  enjoyed  the  united  backing  of 
the  Palestine  Arab  community,  and  this  latest  move 
merely  hardened  the  opposition,  although  the 
League  continued  to  lend  its  full  weight  to  the 
Husayni-dominated  body. 

PRESSURE  ON  GREAT  POWERS 

Meanwhile,  the  League’s  member  states  opened 


Arab  Offices  in  London,  Washington,  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1945.® 
These  propaganda  bureaus  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  Palestine 
Arabs,  Musa  al-‘Alami,  who  in  the  later  war  years 
had  avoided  entanglement  in  the  fruitless  politics 
of  his  native  community,  despite  earlier  ties  with 
the  Mufti.  Although  the  Arab  Offices  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  acquaint  the  Anglo-American  public  with 
the  Arab  East  as  a  whole,  they  soon  became  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  struggle  against  Zionism.  This 
was  not  to  be  merely  a  battle  of  words,  for  imme¬ 
diately  after  VE-  Day  the  Arab  League  states  began 
to  deny  transit  visas  to  Jews  en  route  to  Palestine; 
and  in  December  1945  the  League  instituted  an 
economic  boycott  against  the  Palestine  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.^ 

The  League  and  its  member  states  also  used 
diplomatic  channels  to  dissuade  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States  from  attempting  to 
execute  any  solution  in  Palestine  not  in  full  accord 
with  Arab  nationalist  aims.  Warnings  appeared  in 
the  Arab  press  that  if  the  Zionists  were  met  even 
halfway,  the  Arab  states  would  seek  Soviet  aid  and 
would  apply  economic  and  cultural  sanctions 
against  the  Western  powers,  necessitating  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  oil  concessions  and  the  closing  of  mis¬ 
sionary  schools.  Some  measure  of  plausibility  was 
attached  to  these  threats  when  Iraq  for  a  time  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  the  conclusion  of  an  air  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Department  of  State.  This  example 
was  followed  by  Syria.  In  this  spirit  the  Arab  states, 
individually  through  their  diplomatic  missions  in 
London  and  Washington  in  May  and  collectively 
through  the  League’s  Council  in  June  1946,  un¬ 
conditionally  rejected  the  recommendations  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  admit 
100,000  Jews  into  Palestine  and  convert  the  man¬ 
date  into  a  United  Nations  trusteeship.  Similarly, 
the  Arab  delegations  to  the  London  conference  in 
September-October  1946  and  January-February 
1947  were  adamant  in  refusing  to  discuss  any  plan 
but  their  own  for  a  settlement  in  Palestine. The 
League’s  strategy  in  the  first  two  post-war  years 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  and 
discouraged  Britain  from  trying  to  implement  any 
compromise  scheme. 

8.  Text  of  Arab  Office  constitution  may  be  found  in  Muft' 
Chester  Guardian,  August  4,  1945. 

9.  Text  of  Arab  League  boycott  statement  in  Journal  d'Egyptt' 
December  4,  1945. 

10.  Cf.  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers,  ig4G-ig47  (Lon¬ 
don,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1947),  Command  Paper 
7044. 
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THE  PALESTINE  WAR 

Hence,  by  the  time  the  Palestine  question  reached 
the  United  Nations  in  the  spring  of  1947,  the  Arab 
spokesmen  had  no  cause  for  abandoning  their  strat¬ 
egy  of  intransigence.  They  warned  from  the  out¬ 
set  that  any  attempted  solution  other  than  the 
establishment  of  Palestine  as  an  independent  Arab 
state  would  plunge  the  entire  Arab  East  into  war. 
They  turned  a  deaf  ear  not  only  to  the  majority 
proposal  of  UNSCOP  for  the  partition  of  Palestine 
but  also  to  its  minority  proposal  for  a  federated 
Arab-Jewish  government.  They  continued  to  insist 
,  on  their  own  plan  as  the  ony  equitable  and  feasible 
one.  The  Arab  representatives  contended  that  the 
United  Nations  did  not  inherit  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions’  powers  over  mandates,  and  that,  consequent¬ 
ly,  no  United  Nations  organ  was  competent  to 
recommend  or  enforce  any  solution  regarding  a 
mandated  territory  unless  the  mandatory  had  first 
negotiated  a  trusteeship  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  79  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
presented  it  to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval. 
Because  these  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled,  the 
.\rabs  requested  that  either  the  Palestine  question 
be  struck  off  the  Assembly’s  agenda  or  an  advisory 
I  opinion  be  sought  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.*^  Nevertheless  the  General  Assembly  rec¬ 
ommended  the  partition  of  Palestine  in  November. 

Following  the  declaration  by  the  Arab  delega¬ 
tions  that  their  governments  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  Assembly’s  partition  proposals,  the  League 
decided  to  implement  its  secret  plans  of  military 
resistance.  As  disclosed  by  events,  the  League  at 
i  first  attempted  through  guerrilla  warfare  to  prevent 
any  consolidation  of  Jewish  governmental  author¬ 
ity  by  disrupting  urban  life  and  interurban  com¬ 
munications  and  by  attacking  exposed  villages  in 
the  Jewish  areas.  A  special  military  committee 
was  charged  with  organizing  “unofficial”  volunteer 
forces,  called  the  Arab  Liberation  Army,  to  eke 
out  such  fighting  personnel  as  the  Palestine  Arabs 
themselves  could  furnish.  Recruits  from  Syria, 
Iraq,  Egypt  and  Lebanon  were  sent  to  Damascus 
for  training  and  equipment,  and  after  mid-January 
some  six  to  seven  thousand  streamed  into  Palestine. 
■  But  after  initial  Arab  victories  there  came  a  series 
of  defeats.  Many  towns  of  concentrated  Arab  popu¬ 
lation  were  lost  to  the  Jews.  Palestine  Arab  guer¬ 
rillas  in  the  Jerusalem  district  became  disorganized 
after  their  commander,  ‘Abd-al-Qadir  al-Husayni, 
was  killed  in  April  194S.  Sizeable  units  of  the  Arab 
Liberation  Army  were  routed.  By  the  time  the 

II.  United  Nations,  CJcncral  Assembly,  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  tile  Palestinian  Question,  “Report  of  Subcommittee  2,” 
A/AC.14/32,  pp.  12-13. 
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mandate  officially  expired  on  May  15,  the  Jews  had 
organized  their  authority  over  areas  assigned  them 
in  northern  and  central  Palestine  by  the  Assembly’s 
partition  resolution  and  proclaimed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  Israel.  The  Arab  segments 
of  Palestine,  however,  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
Moreover,  the  panicky  flight  of  the  Arab  masses 
from  the  Jewish-controlled  areas  destroyed  all  pros¬ 
pects  of  continuing  guerrilla  warfare  within  the 
new  state. 

The  Arab  League  now  launched  its  purported 
all-out  offensive  to  bring  Israel  to  its  knees  and 
“restore”  all  of  Palestine  to  its  “lawful  inhab¬ 
itants.”’-  To  this  end  the  League  states  dispatched 
units  of  their  regular  armed  forces  to  Palestine. 
But  the  Israelis  held  their  own  until  the  United 
Nations  four-week  truce  went  into  force  on  June 

11.  Thereafter,  Israel  quickly  achieved  military 
superiority,  as  testified  by  its  victories  in  the  nine 
days  of  resumed  hostilities  before  the  imposition  of 
the  second,  indefinite  truce  on  July  18.  A  number 
of  factors  were  responsible  for  the  Arab  League’s 
poor  military  showing.  The  Israelis  manufactured 
some  of  their  military  equipment;  the  Arabs  had 
to  import  almost  all  of  theirs.  Both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  acquired  arms  in  violation  of  the  truce, 
but  the  Israeli  facilities  were  more  effective.  Zionist 
missions  had  placed  large  arms  orders  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  the  closing  months  of  the  man¬ 
date,  and  these  began  to  arrive  once  the  mandate 
ended.  The  Arab  states — particularly  Iraq,  Trans¬ 
jordan  and  Egypt — had  relied  most  heavily  on  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  this  source  dried  up  after 
the  Security  Council’s  resolution  of  May  29,  1948, 
and  the  Arab  purchasing  channels  had  to  be  re¬ 
organized. 

But  the  most  important  causes  were  internal. 
Not  all  of  the  League’s  members  participated  in 
the  war:  Saudi  Arabia  supplied  only  token  forces, 
while  Yemen,  the  scene  early  in  1948  of  a  short¬ 
lived  coup  d’etat,  provided  none  at  all.  Except  for 
Transjordan,  the  Arab  states  did  not  apply  their 
full  military  strength.  But  even  the  troops  sent  into 
the  field  were  not  placed  under  a  single  command. 
Nothing  resembling  a  combined  chiefs  of  staff  was 
ever  formed,  nor  were  military  resources  shared.’’ 

The  first  serious  trouble  within  the  Arab  League, 
however,  did  not  occur  until  the  fall  of  1948.  The 
progress  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine  suggested 

12.  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Third  Year,  Supplement 
for  July  1948,  pp.  83-88,  cable  of  May  15,  1948  from  .Arab 
League  Secretary-General  to  United  Nations  Secretary  General. 

13.  For  a  criticism  of  the  Arab  war  effort  by  a  Palestine  Arab 
see  Musa  Alami,  “The  Lesson  of  Palestine,”  The  Middle  East 
Jotirnal,  Vol.  Ill  (October  1949),  pp.  373-405. 
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in  part  that  “there  would  be  compelling  reasons 
for  merging  the  Arab  territory  of  Palestine  with 
the  territory  of  Transjordan.”*'*  This  proposal 
pleased  King  ‘Abdallah,  who  did  not  conceal  his 
desire  to  incorporate  Arab  Palestine  into  his 
realm.*’  Most  of  the  other  League  governments, 
however,  wishing  to  preserve  the  prevailing  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  the  Arab  East,  opposed  ‘Abdal¬ 
lah’s  expansionist  aims.  Nevertheless,  in  December 
the  Transjordan  legislature  endorsed  resolutions 
taken  by  various  groups  of  Palestine  Arabs  pro¬ 
claiming  ‘Abdallah  their  king.  Although  Trans¬ 
jordan  was  not  expelled  from  the  League  as  had 
been  threatened,  the  internal  crisis  kept  the 
League’s  Council  from  convening  in  March  1949 
as  required  by  Article  1 1  of  the  League  pact. 

The  League  crisis  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Arab  military  collapse  in  Palestine  at 
the  close  of  1948,  for  in  the  renewed  scattered  fight¬ 
ing  the  Israelis  were  able  to  deal  with  the  Arab 
armies  one  by  one.  The  Israeli  Army  overpowered 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Negeb,  with  the  exception  of 
the  garrison  at  al-Falujah;  Israeli  soldiers  also 
drove  Lebanese  troops  out  of  Western  Galilee  and 
even  occupied  a  number  of  villages  in  Lebanon. 
By  the  end  of  February  1949  Egypt  had  concluded 
a  permanent  armistice  agreement  with  Israel.  In 
the  next  five  months  Israel  signed  similar  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  other  states  bordering  on  Palestine 
— Lebanon,  Transjordan  and  Syria. With  this 
formal  termination  of  the  war,  the  Arab  govern¬ 
ments  implicitly  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  established  its  de  facto  boundaries. 

The  defeat  in  Palestine  demonstrated  the  frailty 
of  the  Arab  League  structure  and  seriously  under¬ 
mined  the  influence  of  the  Arab  East  in  world 
politics.  It  indicated  that  the  League  was  unable 
to  prevent  its  members  from  placing  their  separate 
interests  above  the  collective  will.  Thus,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  League’s  Council  had  recommended 
in  December  1947  economic  sanctions  against  all 
powers  which  had  supported  partition  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  specifically  mentioned  the 
cancellation  of  oil  concessions.  King  Ibn  Sa‘ud 
made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company.  Similarly, 
King  ‘Abdallah,  as  the  Arab  monarch  who  stood 

14.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  II,  p.  18. 

15.  As  early  as  February  1948  ‘Abdallah’s  personal  envoy  had 
put  out  feelers  at  Lake  Success  about  Transjordan’s  annexation 
of  Arab  Palestine  in  return  for  his  recognition  of  the  projected 
Jewish  state;  John  Rogers,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Febru¬ 
ary  27-28,  1948. 

16.  An  account  of  the  armistice  negotiations  appears  in  the 
final  report  of  the  United  Nations  Acting  Mediator,  S/1357. 
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most  to  gain  from  partition,  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  suppress  his  personal  ambitions.  More¬ 
over,  the  military  weakness  of  the  Arab  states  was 
underscored,  and  Transjordan,  the  Arab  state  with 
the  smallest  population  and  the  closest  ties  with  a 
Western  power,  was  proved  to  have  the  most 
powerful  Arab  army. 

THE  WAR’S  AFTERMATH 

None  of  the  lands  actively  engaged  in  the  Pales¬ 
tine  war  had  fully  recovered  from  the  inflationary 
effects  of  World  War  II.  The  economic  crisis  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  had  suffered  more  in 
this  respect  than  any  of  their  neighbors,  worsened 
early  in  1948  as  a  result  of  the  franc’s  devaluation. 
Nor  was  Syria’s  economic  plight  alleviated  after 
the  severance  of  its  currency  ties  with  France.*^ 
Besides,  British  and  French  troop  withdrawals 
from  most  of  these  states  had  already  added  sub¬ 
stantially  to  existing  unemployment.  Now  the  cost 
of  the  Palestine  war,  prodigious  in  relation  to  the 
normal  budgets  of  these  countries,  further  dislo¬ 
cated  the  local  economies.  No  Arab  state  except 
Egypt  was  capable  of  absorbing  the  shock  unaided. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  destitute,  displaced  Palestine  Arabs, 
whose  presence  tended  to  lower  the  already  de¬ 
pressed  living  standards.  The  flight  of  Palestine 
Arabs  had  begun  soon  after  the  General  Assembly’s 
adoption  of  the  partition  resolution.  At  first,  how¬ 
ever,  only  the  wealthy  abandoned  their  homes,  al¬ 
though  before  the  mandate’s  end  panic  spread  to  all 
classes.  By  the  fall  of  1949  some  652,000  displaced 
Palestine  Arabs  were  in  need  of  outside  help.  De¬ 
spite  the  considerable  relief  by  the  United  Nations 
and  private  agencies,  these  victims  of  war  constituted 
a  serious  drain  on  the  local  resources,  particularly 
of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria.'* 

The  economic  difficulties  proved  the  harder  to 
accept  because  of  the  psychological  impact  of  the 
military  fiasco  on  Arab  nationalist  self-esteem.  The 
Arab  politicians  continued  to  ignore  the  realities 
of  a  harsh  situation.  The  individual  governments’ 
official  communiques  constantly  spoke  of  the  crush¬ 
ing  reverses  inflicted  on  Israel,  while  rigid  censor¬ 
ship  suppressed  all  factual  accounts  of  the  war. 
Even  more  irresponsible  was  the  reporting  in  the 

17.  New  Yor/(  Times,  February  i  and  7,  1948;  the  formal 
Franco-Syrian  agreement  ending  the  currency  tics  was,  however, 
not  signed  until  a  year  later. 

18.  On  flight  of  wealthy  Palestine  Arabs  as  early  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February  1948  cf.  extracts  from  High  Commission¬ 
er’s  report  in  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission,  A/AC.2i/9' 
p.  7;  for  other  data  see  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine,  Final  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East  (Lake  Success,  December 
28,  1949),  Vol.  I,  pp.  14-31. 
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press.  The  Arab  East  public  had  thus  been  misled 
into  a  false  feeling  of  confidence.  When  the  mili¬ 
tary  collapse  in  Palestine  and  the  rupture  in  the 
League  became  common  knowledge,  Arab  politi¬ 
cians  and  publicists  in  each  of  the  countries  not 
only  continued  fulminating  against  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  but  took 
to  blaming  other  Arab  governments  for  the  mis¬ 
carriage.  General  disillusionment  began  to  set  in 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  stories  of  embittered  sol¬ 
diers  returning  from  the  front.'^ 

In  Egypt,  Prime  Minister  Mahmud  Fahmi  Pasha 
al-Nuqrashi,  less  than  a  month  after  ordering  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  fundamentalist  Mus¬ 
lim  Brethren  {al-If^hwan  al-Muslimtin)  Society  for 
its  complicity  in  a  series  of  crimes,  was  murdered 
on  December  28,  1948  by  one  of  its  fanatical  mem¬ 
bers.  Although  driven  underground,  the  Muslim 
Brethren,  particularly  the  estimated  6,000  members 
with  the  Egyptian  troops  recently  brought  back 
from  Palestine,  were  still  causing  the  government 
concern,  for  almost  daily  arrests  of  suspects  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  first  half  of  1949.  Following  a  week 
of  student  demonstrations  demanding  a  full-scale 
resumption  of  the  Palestine  war,  the  six-months-old 
Iraqi  cabinet  of  Muzahim  al-Pachachi  (Bajahji) 
resigned  early  in  January  1949.  His  successor,  Nuri 
Pasha  al-Sa‘id,  kept  the  situation  from  getting  out 
of  hand  but  was  apparently  taking  no  chances  with 
disaffected  elements  in  the  army,  for  Iraqi  troops 
were  still  being  left  in  Transjordan  months  after 
they  had  been  removed  from  Palestine. 

Syria  experienced  the  most  serious  political  emer¬ 
gency.  After  the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister 
Jamil  Bey  Mardam  at  the  start  of  December  1948, 
more  than  two  weeks  elapsed  before  Khalid 
al-‘Azm,  the  sixth  candidate  to  try,  could  form  a 
new  cabinet.  Then  at  the  end  of  March  1949 
Colonel  Husni  al-Za‘im,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  staged 
a  bloodless  coup  d’etat,  arresting  the  President  and 
the  cabinet,  dismissing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  suspending  the  constitution.  Before  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  had  become  entrenched  Za‘im  was  slain 
in  a  second  military  coup  d’etat  in  mid-August. 
The  Army  retained  effective  political  power,  al¬ 
though  nominal  authority  was  given  to  a  pro¬ 
visional  coalition  cabinet  under  the  Premiership  of 
octogenarian  Hashim  Bey  al-Atasi  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  political  factions  suppressed  by  Za‘im. 

The  temporary  government  decided  against  rein¬ 
voking  the  old  constitution,  and  elections  to  a  Con- 

19-  Cf.  Alami,  op.  cit.;  feature  article  in  The  Times  (London), 
February  ii,  1949;  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  uncensored  report 
from  Vienna  on  conditions  in  Cairo,  New  Yort^  Times,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1949. 
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stituent  Assembly  were  held  in  mid-November. 
The  Assembly  a  month  later  chose  Atasi  as  pro¬ 
visional  President,  empowering  him  for  a  period 
of  three  months  to  legislate  by  decree  and  appoint 
a  provisional  cabinet.  That  the  situation  was  far 
from  settled  was  accented  by  the  Army’s  further  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  work  and 
by  the  difficulties  of  Atasi,  after  once  resigning,  to 
find  an  appropriate  Premier  around  whom  to  build 
a  cabinet.  Khalid  al-‘Azm,  in  his  second  try  within 
a  week,  was  able  to  form  a  cabinet  only  after  the 
key  ministries  of  Defense  and  Interior  had  been 
given  to  candidates  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
Army  High  Command  and  the  remaining  posts 
to  individuals  in  sympathy  with  its  political 
wishes.^”  Meanwhile,  unrest  in  Syria  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  spread  to  Lebanon  in  June-July  1949.  At 
that  time  the  Lebanese  government  executed  the 
leader  and  arrested  500  members  of  a  para-military 
society  which  attempted  to  stage  a  revolt. 

Transjordan  alone  was  spared  mounting  restive¬ 
ness.  At  the  end  of  1948  ‘Abdallah’s  Legion  occu¬ 
pied  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Central  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  by  the  time  the  Israeli-Transjordan  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  on  April  3,  Egyptian  and  Iraqi 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  this  sector.  The 
Legion  was  now  left  in  sole  command  of  all  that 
remained  of  Arab  Palestine,  including  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem  but  excluding  the  Egyptian-held 
Gaza  strip,  less  than  150  square  miles  in  size.  At 
the  end  of  April  ‘Abdallah  requested  that  his 
domain  henceforth  be  called  “the  Hashimite  King¬ 
dom  of  Jordan,”  and  to  endow  this  action  with 
immediate  significance  three  Palestine  Arabs  were 
named  to  cabinet  posts,  one  of  the  candidates,  Ruhi 
Bey  ‘Abd-al-Hadi,  becoming  Foreign  Minister.  By 
December  1949  the  military  administration  of 
Arab  Palestine  was  replaced  by  civil  administration 
under  the  Jordan  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

BIG-POWER  DISEQUILIBRIUM 

Britain  survived  World  War  II  without  any  ter¬ 
ritorial  losses  and  with  certain  strategic  gains  in 
the  Arab  East.  In  the  summer  of  1945  its  prefer¬ 
ential  treaties  with  Egypt  and  Iraq  still  had  more 
than  a  decade  to  run,  its  grip  over  the  principal¬ 
ities  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  had  not  been  loos¬ 
ened,  and  the  mandate  for  Palestine  (including 
Transjordan)  continued  in  force.  Moreover,  by 

20.  For  a  report  on  political  developments  in  Syria  in  1949 
by  a  man  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the  political  leaders  see 
Alford  Carleton,  “The  Syrian  Cotips  D'Etat  of  1949,”  The 
Middle  East  Journal,  Vol.  IV  (January  1950),  pp.  i-ii.  The 
Army’s  intervention  in  December  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
coup  d'etat,  although  it  had  so  been  reported  in  the  American 
press. 
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reason  of  the  major  role  of  the  British  forces  in 
dislodging  Vichy  France  from  Syria  and  Lebanon 
in  1941,  the  United  Kingdom  was  allowed  to  main¬ 
tain  garrisons  in  these  countries  and  preserved  for 
itself  ultimate  responsibility  for  their  security.  Un¬ 
like  the  First  World  War  when  the  India,  War  and 
Foreign  Offices  had  followed  divergent  and  often 
conflicting  policies,  Churchill’s  coalition  war  cab¬ 
inet  integrated  its  military  and  political  policies  in 
the  Arab  East  and  beyond,  through  the  Middle 
East  War  Council  (comprising  all  the  key  British 
military  and  political  representatives  in  the  region 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  minister  of  cabinet 
rank),  and  its  economic  policy  through  the  Middle 
East  Supply  Center  (sponsored  after  1942  jointly 
with  the  United  States),  which  functioned  between 
1941  and  1945. 

DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  INFLUENCE 

That  the  Labor  government,  which  took  over  in 
July  1945,  was  determined  to  profit  from  the  war¬ 
time  experience,  was  indicated  a  month  later  when 
the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest  Bevin,  sum¬ 
moned  to  London  all  of  His  Majesty’s  principal 
diplomatic  representatives  in  the  Middle  East  for 
consultation.  The  decisions*  of  this  conference  es¬ 
tablished  the  basic  principles  of  the  Labor  govern¬ 
ment’s  Arab  East  policy  for  nearly  four  years.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  these  plans  proved 
to  be  of  a  political  and  military,  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic,  nature.  The  Labor  government  proposed 
to  give  Egypt  and  Iraq  full  independence  by  con¬ 
cluding  new  treaties  which  would  provide  for  the 
evacuation  of  British  troops  and  the  abandonment 
of  permanent  bases.  Anglo-Egyptian  and  Anglo- 
Iraqi  joint  defense  boards  would  be  established, 
and  in  the  event  of  emergency  the  United  King¬ 
dom  would  be  permitted  to  station  its  forces  in  the 
two  countries.  Britain’s  permanent  bases  would 
henceforth  be  concentrated  in  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan.  The  mandate  for  both  would  be  termi¬ 
nated.  The  amirate  of  Transjordan  would  be 
elevated  to  a  kingdom  in  preferential  treaty  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Palestine 
would  be  converted  into  a  United  Nations  trustee¬ 
ship  until  a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab-Zionist 
impasse  could  be  reached.  The  Labor  government 
hoped  to  strengthen  the  Arab  League  as  a  bloc 
friendly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  thereby  gaining 
over-all  Arab  cooperation  through  a  single  agency. 
Bevin  also  proposed  to  bolster  the  area’s  stability 
and  security  by  helping  raise  health  and  living 
standards  through  large-scale  economic  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  for  which  the  United  States  would 


be  invited  to  assume  joint  responsibility.*^ 

Transjordan  was  given  its  independence  in  1946, 
and  the  preferential  treaty  then  ratified  was  re¬ 
placed  two  years  later  by  another  which,  in 
phraseology  at  least,  was  less  irritating  to  Arab 
nationalist  sensibilities.^^  Otherwise  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment  was  singularly  unsuccessful  in  realizing 
any  of  its  goals.  The  treaty  negotiations  with  Egypt 
stalemated  in  1947.  A  new  treaty  with  Iraq  was 
actually  signed  on  January  15,  1948.  But  nation¬ 
alist  resentment  in  Iraq  was  so  strong  that  the 
treaty  was  never  ratified.  The  failure  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  Palestine  was  the  most  complete, 
and  its  consequences  the  most  disastrous.  Not  only 
did  the  emergence  of  Israel  deprive  the  United 
Kingdom  of  its  desired  bases  at  Haifa  and  Lydda 
as  well  as  in  the  Negeb,  but  the  exposure  of  the 
Arab  League’s  weakness  could  hardly  commend 
that  body  as  a  dependable  medium  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  British  interests  in  the  area.  Finally,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  treasury  was  too  depleted  to  sustain  costly  de¬ 
velopment  schemes,  and  the  United  States  could 
not  be  persuaded  before  the  summer  of  1949  to 
come  to  London’s  assistance. 

The  root  of  the  Labor  government’s  Middle 
East  trouble  lay  in  Palestine.  The  Arab-Zionist 
problem  had  become  so  complex  by  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  it  was  incapable  of  rational 
solution.  But  the  confusion  was  further  confounded 
as  a  result  of  Bevin’s  attempts  to  obtain  Arab 
cooperation  on  other  regional  issues  by  making  the 
largest  possible  concessions  to  the  Arabs  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  Meanwhile,  Bevin’s  indifference  to  the  Zion¬ 
ist  position  promptly  alienated  an  important  body 
of  American  public  opinion.  This  in  turn  weak¬ 
ened  British  appeals  for  American  economic  sub¬ 
sidies  to  the  Arab  East.  Not  until  Israel  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  United  Nations  membership  in  May 
1949  did  the  Labor  government  review  its  re¬ 
gional  policy.  In  July  the  British  Middle  East 
diplomats  were  again  convened  in  London  for  in¬ 
terdepartmental  consultations  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
including  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.^^  The  major  strategic 
and  political  decisions  were  not  disclosed,  although 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  basic  changes  have  been 
adopted,  as  already  indicated  by  the  noticeable  re¬ 
laxation  of  tension  between  Israel  and  Britain. 

21.  The  Tabor  government’s  Arab  East  policy  has  been  re¬ 
constructed  from  statements  by  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  in  Great 
Britain,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Commons,  Vol.  416.  cols. 
774'75;  Vol.  460,  cols.  928-29;  and  by  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
ibid.,  Vol.  422,  cols.  856-60;  and  Parliamentary  Papers,  1947-4^ 
(London,  1948),  Command  Paper  7309. 

22.  Ibid.,  Command  Papers  6779  (1946)  and  7368  (1948). 

23.  New  Yor\  Times,  July  22  and  29,  1949. 
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Russia’s  role 

The  focal  points  of  Russian  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  lie  in  non-Arab  Turkey  and  Iran.  The  Krem¬ 
lin  did  not  have  permanent  diplomatic  or  consular 
missions  in  any  Arab  country  until  1943.  Since 
then  diplomatic  relations  have  been  established 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Iraq.  But  the 
U.S.S.R.  holds  no  economic  concessions  in  the 
Arab  East,  and  its  commercial  relations  there  arc 
relatively  insignificant.  During  the  later  war  years 
Moscow  did  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Christian  Arabs  in  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Palestine  and  Egypt  and  attempted  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  properties  in  Lebanon  and  Palestine 
which  under  the  Czarist  regime  had  belonged  to 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.^^  Soviet  efforts  to 
win  Muslim  confidence  were  far  less  extensive  and 
sustained  and  accordingly  drew  less  response. 

Even  the  Communist  parties — and  these  have 
existed  only  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Egypt,  Iraq  and 
Palestine — have  been  unusually  small,  considering 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  and  the  glaring  social 
and  political  inequalities.  At  their  peak  these 
parties  could  not  boast  a  combined  following 
of  35,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  more  than 
25  million.^^  The  Communists  have  derived  most 
of  their  strength  from  the  non-Muslim,  and  often 
the  non-Arab,  minorities.  The  immediate  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  spread  of  communism  does  not  appear 
to  be  great,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
of  these  countries  are  illiterate  peasants,  and  the 
tradition-bound  formalism  of  their  religious  prac¬ 
tices  immunizes  them  as  much  against  the  alien 
Russian  concepts  of  economic  and  social  organiza 
tion  as  against  the  Western  concepts  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  Moreover,  ever  since  the  U.S.S.R. 
endorsed  the  partition  of  Palestine  the  Communist 
cells  have  grown  even  smaller,  and  during  the 
Palestine  war  the  Arab  governments  rounded  up 
many  of  the  leaders. 

Palestine  is  the  only  problem  of  the  Arab  East 
on  which  there  is  sufficient  documentation  to  assess 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  area.  From  a  study  o! 
this  evidence  two  facts  seem  to  emerge.  Owing 
to  the  paucity  of  Russian  material  interest  and  of 
Communist  or  Soviet  sympathizers,  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  not  thinking  of  expanding  in  this  direction  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  the  proximity  of  the 
Arab  East  to  vital  Soviet  industries  and  oil  re- 

24.  Israel  finally  acceded  to  Moscow’s  request  in  November 
i949'>  Gene  Currivan,  ihid.,  November  26,  1949. 

25.  For  statistics  see  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreijtn  Affairs,  Subcommittee  5,  “Communism 
in  the  Near  East,”  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Commu¬ 
nism,  Supplement  III  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
OffiCe,  1948),  pp.  11-30. 


sources  has  aroused  strong  suspicions  in  the  secur¬ 
ity-conscious  Kremlin  about  the  activities  of  the 
Western  nations.  Any  weakening  of  British  power 
in  Arab  lands  without  a  strengthening  of  United 
States  influence  must,  from  Moscow’s  point  of 
view,  bolster  the  Soviet  position.  Consequently, 
the  U.S.S.R.  favored  partition,  since  it  seemed  to 
assure  the  elimination  of  important  British  bases. 
Similarly,  Moscow  opposed  the  Bernadotte  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  fall  of  1948  because  their  execution 
would  have  brought  the  British  back  through 
Transjordan,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  still  insisting  on  the  establishment  as  an 
independent  state  of  the  Arab  remnants  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  The  Soviet  Union  in  June  1948  was  anxious 
to  have  Russian  military  personnel  on  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Mediator’s  truce  supervision  teams  simply  be¬ 
cause  such  United  States  observers  were  being 
used.  But  the  Security  Council  turned  down  this 
proposal,  and  Russian  representatives  subsequently 
introduced  resolutions  both  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Security  Council  requesting  that  all 
military  observers  be  withdrawn.^^ 

UNITED  STATES  FUMBLING 

When  the  United  States  is  mentioned  in  relation 
to  the  Arab  East,  the  first  thought  that  comes  to 
mind  is  oil.  American  oil  interests  in  the  Arab 
East  are,  in  fact,  already  greater  than  those  of 
Britain,  for  American-owned  companies  possess 
exclusive  concessions  in  Bahrayn  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
share  equally  with  the  British  the  concession  in 
Kuwayt,  and  hold  a  23.75  interest  in  the 

Iraq  Petroleum  Company.  It  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  early 
1920’s  that  American  companies  were  allowed  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Arab  East,  and  all  the 
American  holdings  now  in  production  were  pro¬ 
cured  by  1940.  But  American  petroleum  output  in 
the  region  did  not  become  important  until  after 
World  War  II.  Thus,  the  total  American  share 
rose  from  about  50,000  barrels  a  day  in  1939  to 
well  over  500,000  in  1949.^^  Aside  from  oil,  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  interests  in  the  Arab  East  do  not  bulk 
large.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  Department  of 
State  has  concluded  air  agreements  with  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Iraq,  securing 

26.  Cf.  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Third  Year,  No.  80, 
p.  3;  No.  82,  p.  44;  No.  84,  pp.  6-8,  11-13;  General  Assembly, 
Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  I,  First  Committee,  An¬ 
nexes,  p.  75;  and  Document  S/t368. 

27.  R.  F.  Mikesell  and  H.  B.  Chencry,  Arabian  Oil  (Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1949),  Appendix  II, 
Table  6;  Sam  Pope  Brewer,  New  Yorb  Times,  April  15,  1949 
and  J.  H.  Carmical,  January  4,  iqso;  if  Iranian  oil  interests  are 
included,  British  investments  still  exceed  those  of  American 
companies. 
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landing  rights  for  American  commercial  planes.^® 
American  trade  relations  with  the  region  have 
never  been  very  extensive,  and  the  post-war  short¬ 
age  of  dollars  in  these  countries  has  kept  the  Arab 
markets  closed  to  most  American  exporters.  More¬ 
over,  political  unrest  has  discouraged  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  American  private  capital  in  the  area. 

The  most  important  American  cultural  interests 
in  the  Arab  East  are  the  missionary  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Although  concentrated  in 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  they  have  exerted  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  on  general  Arab  affairs.  From  among  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  were  drawn  many  f)f 
the  earliest  Arab  nationalists.  Their  alumni  today 
are  scattered  throughout  the  region  as  doctors, 
teachers  and  civil  servants.  On  the  whole,  the  de¬ 
voted  service  of  Americans  in  these  schools  has 
done  much  to  win  good  will  for  the  United  States, 
and  their  sponsors  in  this  country  have  striven  to 
promote  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  Arab 
East.  If  Palestine  is  included,  then  one  must  take 
into  account  the  substantial  interests  of  American 
Jews  who  have  subsidized  hospitals,  schools  and 
other  cultural  establishments  and  have  played  a 
most  important  role  in  the  Zionist  movement. 
They  have  also  financed  tire  emigration  to  Pales¬ 
tine  and  later  to  Israel  of  thousands  of  European 
D.P.’s  and  Jews  from  Oriental  countries,  and  over 
the  years  have  invested  considerable  capital  in 
private  economic  ventures. 

The  United  States  Army  constructed  an  air  base 
at  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  in  1946  and  obtained 
temporary  rights  to  it  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
to  pass  to  Ibn  Sahid’s  ownership.  After  great  diffi¬ 
culty  Washington  was  able  in  June  1949  to  renew 
its  rights  for  an  additional  year.^^  This  is  the  only 
American  base  in  the  Arab  East.  The  United 
States  thus  does  not  have  the  same  complicated 
strategic  rights  and  responsibilities  in  the  area  as 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  the  United  States  does 
have  overriding  strategic  interests  in  the  Arab  East. 
For  the  sake  of  establishing  and  maintaining  peace 
in  that  area,  we  must  aim  at  restoring  big-power 
equilibrium  and  removing  the  causes  of  local  in¬ 
stability.  Such  an  objective  can  be  realized,  if  at 
all,  only  on  the  basis  of  an  integrated  policy  toward 
the  Arab  East.  Four  years  after  World  War  II, 
however,  the  United  States  still  had  no  integrated 
program  for  the  region.  An  examination  of  our 

28.  Cf.  G.  A.  Brownell,  “American  Aviation  in  the  Middle 
East,”  The  Middle  East  Journal,  Vol.  I  (October  1947),  pp. 
401-16. 

29.  United  States  Senate,  Eightieth  Congress,  second  session. 
Navy  Purchases  of  Middle  East  Oil,  Report  No.  440,  Part  5 
(Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1948),  pp. 
17-18;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  September  23,  1949. 


diplomatic  action  and  statements  reveals  only  a 
hodgepodge  of  improvisation.^® 

Here,  again,  Palestine  is  an  instructive  example. 
The  problems  raised  by  the  new  state  of  Israel 
have  certainly  complicated  Washington’s  tasks.  Our 
frequent  turnabouts,  however,  are  as  much  symp¬ 
toms  as  they  are  causes.  Owing  to  the  cumulative 
effect  of  our  successive  stands,  the  United  States 
has  alienated  Arab  nationalist  good  will.  But  nei¬ 
ther  has  it  won  the  confidence  of  Israel.  American 
reversals  have  stemmed,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  pressures  of  the  three  most  actively  interested 
American  groups:  the  oil  companies,  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  Zionists.  The  oil  lobbies,  because  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  their  commodity,  have 
had  direct  access  to  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense;  the  missionaries  have  no  lobby  as  such, 
but  they  and  their  point  of  view  have  been  well 
repre.sented  in  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies; 
and  the  Zionist  lobby,  besides  its  constant  appeal 
to  public  opinion  and  Congress,  has  had  entree 
to  the  White  House.  Since  the  oil  companies  and 
the  missionaries  have  been  pro-Arab  by  virtue  of 
their  respective  interests,  they  and  the  Zionists  have 
had  little  sympathy  for  or  understanding  of  each 
other’s  position. 

The  Department  of  State,  when  given  a  rela¬ 
tively  free  hand,  has  almost  inevitably  produced  a 
policy  statement  in  which  the  Zionist  side  has  been 
played  down.  By  the  same  token,  most  of  the 
White  House  pronouncements  on  Palestine  have 
tended  to  ignore  the  Arab  side.  Meanwhile,  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  British  Labor  government 
tried  to  induce  the  United  States  to  underwrit'’ 
the  proposed  British  Arab  East  policy,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Morrison-Grady  scheme  in  July  1946. 
But  so  long  as  the  Labor  government  remained  in¬ 
flexibly  anti-Zionist,  these  efforts  merely  gave  rise 
to  pro-Zionist  counterpressures.  As  the  Palestine 
issue  became  increasingly  acute  and  the  pressures 
commensurately  intense.  United  States  irresponsi¬ 
bility  became  greater.  In  November  1947  the 
American  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  an¬ 
nounced  its  unqualified  endorsement  of  partition; 
in  March  194R  the  same  delegation  attempted  to 
have  the  partition  plan  scuttled. 

At  the  basis  of  much  of  the  trouble  were  organic 
causes  in  the  Department  of  State  itself.  The  De¬ 
partment  was  operating  with  the  old  isolationist 
Foreign  Service  machinery  that  had  been  already 
creaking  in  1939  and  all  but  broke  down  in  the 
post-war  years  under  the  weight  of  the  accreted 
war  agencies.  A  thorough  reorganization  did  not 
take  place  until  1949,  and  by  then  many  serious 

30.  Cj.  penetrating  analysis  in  Speiser,  op.  cit..  Chap.  10. 
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mistakes  had  been  made.  The  conference  at  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Turkey,  in  November  1949  of  all  chiefs  of 
United  States  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Near  East, 
called  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
East,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  was  a 
heartening  sign.^‘  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the 
Department  will  continue  to  hold  such  meetings 
at  stated  intervals  and  follow  the  British  example 
of  making  them  interdepartmental.  Also  encourag¬ 
ing  has  been  the  creation  of  the  Department’s  For¬ 
eign  Service  Institute,  designed  to  give  Foreign 
Service  officers  intensive  courses  in  area  problems 
and  languages,  including  those  of  the  Arab  East. 
But  much  time  must  elapse  before  these  officers 
will  begin  to  produce  the  required  results;  and  the 
Institute’s  training  program  itself  is  much  too 
modest  to  enable  it  to  fill  all  the  lacunae. 

PROSPECTS 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the  Arab  East  today 
is  to  reach  a  formal  peace  settlement  in  Palestine. 
The  present  armistice  agreements  have  merely 
stopped  the  war.  They  have  not  solved  definitively 
the  questions  of  Israel’s  boundaries  or  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Arab  fragments  of  Palestine,  let 
alone  the  questions  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  Jeru¬ 
salem.  As  long  as  these  questions  remain  unsettled 
the  danger  of  renewed  fighting  will  persist.  The 
Arab  states  have  not  yet  formally  accepted  Israel  as 
an  established  reality.  Instead  they  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  ways  of  strengthening  themselves  militarily 
so  that  they  may  hasten  the  day  when  they  will  be 
able  to  correct  past  mistakes  and  recover  losses.  On 
this  ground  alone  were  the  Arab  states  able  to  con¬ 
vene  a  meeting  of  the  League  Council  in  October 
1949;  and  the  resolution  to  draw  up  a  defensive 
alliance  among  all  the  Arab  states  received  wide 
publicity.  So  too  did  Egyptian  contracts  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  purchase  from  the  United  Kingdom  armored 
equipment  and  jet  planes.^^  This  has  resulted  in 
an  arms  race  with  Israel. 

Despite  the  October  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
League’s  internal  breach  was  not  healed.  Jor¬ 
dan  openly  repudiated  the  scheme  for  the  full  in¬ 
ternationalization  of  Jerusalem  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  1949,^^  while  all 
the  other  Arab  states  gave  their  blessings  to  this 
resolution.  The  Arab  states  were  probably  moti¬ 
vated  in  their  action  by  the  desire  to  dislodge  Israel 

31.  On  Istanbul  conference  sec  New  York.  Times,  November 
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from  the  New  City  of  Jerusalem  and  thereby 
weaken  Tel-Aviv’s  claims  to  the  corridor  to  that 
city.  Most  of  the  Arab  delegations  also  seemed 
equally  anxious  to  discourage  ‘Abdallah  from  an¬ 
nexing  any  part  of  Palestine. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  De¬ 
cember  1948  created  the  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine,  of  which  the  United  States,  France 
and  Turkey  are  members,  to  assist  the  Arab  states 
and  Israel  in  settling  all  their  outstanding  differ¬ 
ences.  The  United  States  has  thus  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  peace 
without  immediate  concern  within  the  commission 
for  the  disconcerting  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  the  commission  even  failed  to  induce  the  Arab 
delegations  to  enter  into  direct  talks  with  the 
Israeli  delegation  on  any  of  the  basic  issues.  And 
the  commission’s  plan  for  Jerusalem  was  brushed 
aside  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  autumn.  In 
an  attempt  to  break  the  log-jam,  the  commission 
finally  decided  late  in  August,  at  United  States  in¬ 
stigation,  to  set  up  an  Economic  Survey  Mission 
for  the  Middle  East.  This  mission,  headed  by  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  TV  A  board,  and 
including  British  as  well  as  French  and  Turkish 
members,  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  for  solving  the  Arab  refugee  problem  and 
simultaneously  helping  the  countries  affected  by 
the  Palestine  war  to  overcome  their  economic  dis¬ 
locations.  The  preliminary  recommendations  of  the 
mission,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
mid-November,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East.^"* 

If  the  Relief  and  Works  Agency  accomplishes 
the  object  of  taking  the  refugees  off  the  dole  by 
the  end  of  1950,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  human¬ 
itarian  purposes  and  may  serve  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  in  dealing 
with  the  thorny  Arab  refugee  problem.  Neverthe¬ 
less  peace  in  Palestine  appears  more  remote  than 
ever,  for  now  the  work  of  the  commission  has 
been  complicated  by  the  General  Assembly’s  Jeru¬ 
salem  decision,  which  has  been  rejected  by  Jordan 
and  Israel,  the  two  states  most  directly  concerned. 
So  tightly  are  the  components  of  the  Palestine 
problem  interwoven,  that  the  aggravation  of  any 
one  interferes  with  the  handling  of  the  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  unless  Israel  and  Jor¬ 
dan  sign  a  separate  peace,  the  General  Assembly 
will  probably  first  have  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
Jerusalem  dilemma  before  the  commission  will 
again  be  able  seriously  to  tackle  its  assignment. 

34.  Cf.  Final  Report  of  Economic  Survey  Mission,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
14-31;  and  General  Assembly  Resolution  302  (IV). 
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BY  MIRIAM  FREUND 

The  general  reader  will  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission,* 
subtitled  “An  Approach  to  Economic  Development 
in  the  Middle  East.”  It  is  a  sympathetic  yet  candid 
analysis  of  the  underlying  and  immediate  economic 
problems  of  the  countries  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  Palestine  war — Egy'pt,  Israel,  Arab  Palestine, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Iraq.  The  area’s  des¬ 
perate,  long-range  needs  for  improved  agriculture, 
industrial  growth  and  land  and  water  reclama¬ 
tion,  the  report  states,  cannot  be  met  easily  or 
quickly.  “The  region  .  .  .,  the  projects  .  .  .,  the 
people  and  governments  are  not  ready  for  large- 
scale  development  of  .  .  .  basic  river  systems  or 
major  undeveloped  land  areas.”  The  mission  found 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  governments’  inability 
to  mobilize  domestic  or  attract  foreign  capital  for 
development  schemes;  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
cluding  international  agreements  on  water  rights 
in  the  absence  of  a  peace  settlement  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors;  and  the  lack  of  government- 
sponsored,  coordinated  planning  and  up-to-date 
technical  surveys. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

Instead  of  wasteful,  piecemeal  development,  the 
mission  proposes  that  the  governments  undertake  a 
series  of  “pilot  demonstration”  projects,  to  “lay 
the  basis  for  more  important  and  larger  .  .  . 
schemes.”  The  four  selected — the  damming  of  the 
Wadi  Zerqa  in  Jordan  and  the  Wadi  Qilt  in  Arab 
Palestine,  the  harnessing  of  the  Litani  River  in 
Lebanon  along  the  lines  of  the  TV  A,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Ghab  Valley  in  Syria — are  recom¬ 
mended  because  they  are  acceptable  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  capable  of  early  realization,  and 
low  in  cost.  As  extensions  of  the  shorter  projects 
prescribed  in  the  interim  report,  they  would  pro- 

I.  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  Final 
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vide  work  for  refugees  and  also  varied  experience 
in  planning  and  teamwork.  The  local  governments 
would  be  expected  to  set  up  national  “development 
boards”  to  carry  out  the  projects  in  close  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  while  the  member 
states  of  the  Agency’s  Advisory  Commission  would 
provide  funds  not  exceeding  $10  million  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  projects  and  promoting  technical 
research. 

Further  details  of  the  pilot  projects,  with  pre¬ 
liminary  cost  and  time  estimates,  appear  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  The  first  volume  also  contains  the  Mission’s 
Interim  Report  of  November  6,  1949  on  the  Pal¬ 
estine  refugee  problem,  an  annotated  list  of  the 
more  important  development  plans  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Middle  East  governments,  and  a 
brief  review  of  the  types  of  technical  assistance 
which  these  governments  require.  Especially  useful 
is  the  financial  report  on  the  six  countries  studies, 
for  it  contains  many  facts  hitherto  not  readily 
available  to  Americans. 

The  second  volume  of  the  report  is  a  technical 
supplement  prepared  by  the  experts  attached  to 
the  mission  in  cooperation  with  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  present  state  of  agriculture  in  all  the 
countries  except  Egypt  is  surveyed,  with  emphasis 
on  each  government’s  development  schemes.  A 
shorter  engineering  report  covers  the  state  of  long¬ 
term  planning  for  water  conservation,  transporta 
tion  and  related  projects  in  Jordan,  the  Arab  parts 
of  Palestine,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Israel.  Two  final 
sections  give  detailed  plans  for  employing  refugees 
in  all  these  areas  except  Israel  for  building  ter¬ 
races,  planting  forests,  and  construction  work.  By 
these  methods  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  modest  start 
in  resettling  the  refugees  while  helping  the  Arab 
states  to  raise  their  living  standards  in  a  manner 
which  the  Clapp  mission  believes  would  fit  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation. 
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